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Introduction 


The  Russian  baroque  was  in  full  flower  during  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries.  Largely  ignored  until  recent  years,  this  era  in  Russian  musical  development  is 
now  considered  to  have  been  a  time  of  highly  accelerated  change.  An  important 
consideration  examining  the  sacred  music  of  the  Russian  Baroque  is  the  extent  to  which 
the  style  was  based  on  imported,  western  traditions.  There  are  many  who  believe  that 
this  music  demonstrates  borrowed  western  harmonies,  styles  and  cadence  points.  These 
theories  can  be  justified  because  of  the  great  influx  of  western  ideas  prior  to  and  during 
the  reign  of  Peter  the  Great  (1682-1725),  At  this  time  the  aristocracy  had  a  great  deal  of 
interest  in  western  architecture,  literature  and  music.  The  conservative  church  clergy, 
interested  in  maintaining  traditional,  non-western  liturgical  music,  had  recently  lost  much 
of  its  power.  The  recently  subordinated  role  of  the  church,  combined  with  the 
aristocracy's  influence  from  abroad,  encouraged  the  incorporation  of  western-style  music 
into  the  liturgy  of  the  Russian  Orthodox  Church, 

A  discussion  of  the  origin  of  Russian  church  music  is  an  essential  starting  point 
for  an  understanding  of  the  seventeenth-century  Russian  style.  The  liturgical  choral 
tradition  of  Moscow  had  its  roots  in  the  Byzantine  style  of  chant,  as  do  all  Orthodox 
traditions.  From  the  establishment  of  the  Eastern  Orthodox  Church  in  Kiev  in  988, 
through  the  Great  Schism  of  1054,  and  the  conversion  of  the  northern  Muscovites  to 
Christianity  in  the  following  years,  liturgical  music  maintained  its  monodic  form.  In  the 
seventeenth  century,  the  polyphonic  styles  of  both  homophony  and  counterpoint  seemed 
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to  suddenly  emerge.  The  existence  of  transitional  forms  such  as  organum,  conductus  and 
motet  as  we  know  them  seem  to  be  absent  in  the  development  of  Russian  liturgical  music. 
It  is,  however,  very  possible  that  eastern  equivalents  of  these  forms  did  exist,  but  have  not 
yet  been  discovered  western  historians.  As  research  uncovers  more  manuscripts  for 
study,  this  apparent  gap  between  monophony  and  polyphony  may  be  filled. 

Another  consideration  in  the  harmonic  development  of  church  music  is  the  extent 
to  which  “folk”  or  secular  music  played  a  role.  The  close  harmonies  and  singing  style  of 
the  Russian  serfs  found  their  way  into  the  church.  The  processes  by  which  these  styles 
reached  the  church  are  an  important  part  of  Russian  liturgical  singing.  It  is  therefore 
worthwhile  to  explore  both  western  and  folk  influences  in  the  development  of  Russian 
post-monodic  forms  within  the  church. 

The  theorist  and  composer  Nikolai  Diletsky  wrote  the  treatise  Idea  grammatiki 
musikiiskoi  (An  Idea  of  Musical  Grammar)  in  1653,  In  this  treatise,  the  most  significant 
of  its  time,  Diletsky  described  the  accepted  compositional  practices  of  the  Russian 
Baroque.  He  wrote  on  a  variety  of  topics,  including  acceptable  cadences,  parallel  motion, 
counterpoint,  and  text  declamation,  reflecting  the  influence  of  both  western  influence  and 
earlier  Russian  church  and  folk  forms. 

Although  it  would  be  unfair  to  suggest  that  Diletskii’s  treatise  determined  the 
style  of  this  period,  it  is  reasonable  to  state  that  his  work  reflected  practices  that  already 
existed.  The  compositions  of  Diletskii’s  contemporaries  tend  to  reflect  the  various 
traditions  he  outlines  in  his  treatise.  One  such  person  is  Vasily  Titov  (ca,  1650-1715), 

One  of  the  most  prominent  composers  of  the  Russian  Baroque,  Titov  helped  to  lay  the 
foundation  for  the  richly  sonorous  style  that  was  to  characterize  Russia’s  later  choral 


tradition,  A  study  of  his  “Glory,,,  Only  Begotten  Son”  in  the  divine  service  has  been 
included  in  this  essay  to  provide  a  representative  example  of  the  Russian  Baroque  style  of 
harmonization,  parallelism  and  cadences. 

Early  Russian  sacred  music  has  been  little  studied  in  the  west  except  by  a  few 
music  scholars.  There  have  been  precious  few  resources  available  in  the  west  due  mainly 
to  the  anti-church  policies  of  the  Communist  regime,  as  well  as  to  cultural,  political  and 
language  barriers.  The  fall  of  the  Berlin  wall  has  fortunately  also  brought  down  walls  in 
the  area  of  music  scholarship;  language  barriers  still  exist  since  resources  remain  in  the 
original  Russian.  Research  for  this  essay  has  been  limited  to  the  few  sources  that  exist  in 
English, 

In  the  following  paper,  the  style  of  baroque  music  will  be  examined  and  an 
attempt  made  to  trace  the  path  the  baroque  style  took  from  Western  Europe  into  Russia. 
The  paper  will  include  an  historical  look  at  the  Russian  church,  the  sty  les  developing 
prior  to  the  Baroque  and  the  role  music  played  in  the  church  until  the  infusion  of  the  new 
style  from  the  west.  The  music  of  Vasily  Titov  has  been  chosen  for  study  since  his  work 
is  available  in  print,  and  since  it  provides  excellent  examples  of  Russian  Baroque  choral 
church  music. 
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Church  History  -  Byzantinism  to  Muscovy 


Christianity  made  its  first  forays  into  Russia  in  the  year  988.  Grand  Prince 
Vladimir  I  of  Kiev,  a  pagan  whose  grandmother  had  converted  to  Christianity,  sent  a 
convoy  to  Constantinople  to  view  the  cathedral  at  St  Sophia,  His  convoy  was  suitably 
impressed  by  the  grandeur  and  ceremony  at  the  cathedral,  and  shortly  after  its  return, 
Prince  Vladimir  converted  to  Christianity.  He  then  ordered  his  people  to  follow  suit. 
They  were  baptized  by  the  thousands  in  the  Dnieper  River  at  Kiev,  the  city  that  was  to 
become  the  cradle  of  Russian  Christianity,  (Morosan,  1991) 

The  newly  established  church  at  Kiev  utilized  strong  guidance  from 
Constantinople  regarding  all  structural  aspects  of  worship  and  music.  During  this  early 
development  of  the  Russian  church,  special  attention  was  given  to  church  singing. 
During  the  reign  of  Yaroslav  the  Wise  (1019-1054),  the  Kievan  Monastery  of  the  Caves 
was  the  main  contact  between  Russian  and  Greek  clerics;  it  was  here  that  the  Russians 
learned  the  rudiments  of  their  new  faith,  including  those  aspects  that  concerned  the  ritual 
order  of  church  service,  (Morosan,  1991)  As  this  new  church  tradition  gained  a  foothold 
in  the  Kiev  area,  its  influence  made  its  way  northward  toward  Muscovy,  the  area 
surrounding  Moscow. 

On  July  16,  1054,  some  sixty  years  after  the  establishment  of  Russian 
Christianity,  the  church  at  Constantinople  broke  with  the  Catholic  Church  at  Rome, 
(Morosan,  1991)  Prior  to  this,  the  two  churches  were  considered  to  be  one,  theologically 
and  liturgically,  both  developing  in  the  same  manner.  This  break  from  Rome  formalized 


for  Russia  her  religious  and  liturgical  isolation  from  the  west  that  was  to  exist  for  the  next 
four  hundred  years. 

During  this  period  of  isolation,  Russia  experienced  some  of  her  darkest  times  at 
the  hands  of  invading  Mongolian  Tatars.  The  R.ussian-Tatar  State  existed  from  1238  to 
ca.  1480.  (Ischboldin,  1963)  Although  credited  with  organizing  the  Russian  economy 
with  a  just  distribution  of  taxes,  and  with  abolishing  the  feudal  system,  this  “Golden 
Horde”  was  also  blamed  for  the  “coarsening  of  morals  and  manners  of  the  Russian 
people.”  (Ischboldin,  1963)  Cultural  growth  within  and  outside  of  the  church  was  stunted 
during  much  of  their  reign;  Russia  became  divided  into  independent  centres  of  political 
power.  (Morosan,  1991)  The  terrible  conditions  brought  on  by  the  Tatars  would  result  in 
the  decline  of  Kiev  as  a  religious  center.  (Morosan,  1991)  One  of  the  few  cities  that 
escaped  the  terror  of  the  invading  Mongols  was  Novgorod.  With  its  fortifications, 
numerous  churches,  and  its  own  cathedral  of  St.  Sophia,  Novgorod  became  known  for  its 
skilled  church  singers.  (Morosan,  1991) 

The  eventual  defeat  of  the  Tatars  would  be  attributed  to  the  Tsar  Ivan  III  (reigned 
1462-1505)  and  to  the  Russian  Orthodox  Church.  It  was  the  leaders  of  the  Orthodox 
Church  who  began  to  instill  confidence  in  her  people  by  attaining  positions  of  trust  with 
the  Mongol  leaders,  eventually  converting  some  to  the  Orthodox  faith.  (Ischboldin,  1963) 
By  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  Tatars  no  longer  instilled  panic  in  the 
Russian  people.  Through  many  wars,  the  Russians,  under  the  leadership  of  Ivan  III, 
began  pushing  them  out  of  Russia.  In  1481,  Moscow  became  officially  independent  of 
the  Tatars.  (Ischboldin,  1963)  During  some  particularly  violent  battles  near  the  end  of 
occupation,  many  Russian  nobles  advised  Ivan  III  to  surrender,  but  the  leaders  of  the 


Russian  Orthodox  Church  with  Archbishop  Vassion  of  Rostov  at  her  head  prevented  this. 
(Ischboldin,  1963)  In  November  1491,  the  Tatars  were  decisively  defeated  in  Podolia  on 
the  Crimea.  (Fennell,  1961)  The  defeat  of  the  Mongols  was  followed  by  a  cultural 
renaissance  in  the  Russian  arts,  including  church  music,  literature,  architecture,  and 
iconography.  This  revolution  included  increased  communication  with  artists  in  the  west. 

As  the  Orthodox  Church  became  re-established  in  Russia,  and  Moscow  gained 
political  preeminence,  a  new  social  stratum  came  into  being  -  the  clergy  and  their 
aristocratic  followers.  Due  to  the  aristocracy's  higher  education  and  the  clergy’s  reliance 
on  the  wealth  of  the  landowners,  the  two  groups  enjoyed  great  power  in  Russia.  Because 
of  the  strong  influence  of  this  team  and  the  church  being  credited  with  winning  Russia's 
independence  from  the  Tartars,  the  Orthodox  Church  enjoyed  great  power  and  influence 
until  the  Baroque  times. 
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The  Role  of  Liturgical  Singing 


The  importance  of  singing  in  Orthodox  services  has  been  established  for  over  a 
millennium,  the  Slavic  Orthodox  Churches  having  adopted  their  practices  of  singing  from 
the  earlier  Graeco-Byzantine  Church.  (Gardner,  1980)  These  principles  revolved  mainly 
around  the  important  relationship  between  words,  music  and  a  resulting  spiritual 
connection  with  God.  It  was  believed  that  only  by  chanting  in  a  “state  of  attention  or 
inner  wakefulness,  with  fear  of  God,  devoutness,  contrition,  humility”  could  one  achieve 
the  true  purpose  of  worship.  (Cavamos,  1974) 

It  is  this  same  relationship  which  precludes  the  use  of  instrumental  music  in  any 
form.  (Gardner,  1980)  Orthodox  worship  consists  exclusively  of  the  expression  of  the 
liturgical  word  in  its  many  forms:  prayer,  glorification,  instruction,  exegesis,  etc. 
(Gardner,  1980)  It  was  believed  by  church  fathers  that  instrumental  music  was  only 
capable  of  ambiguous  expression,  and  therefore  could  give  rise  to  a  variety  of 
interpretations  by  individuals  in  the  congregation;  instrumental  music  was  also  associated 
with  secular,  rather  than  sacred  life,  and  could  therefore  evoke  improper  emotional 
responses.  The  Orthodox  tradition  demands  an  exact  meaning,  which  can  only  be 
provided  by  a  specific  text. 

Every  moment  of  congregational  worship  has  some  form  of  musical  connection 
with  words.  Unlike  Roman  Catholic  or  Protestant  services,  the  spoken  word  does  not 
have  a  place  in  the  Orthodox  liturgy,  with  the  exception  of  sermons.  (Gardner,  1980)  In 
modem  liturgical  singing,  styles  range  from  simple  recitation  ( recto  torn)  to  sonorous 
polyphonic  singing  by  one  or  more  large  choirs.  There  are  various  gradations  in  between 
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these  two  extremes  of  style.  All  of  these  gradations  combine  in  the  service  to  form  an 
integral  whole,  which  is  intended  to  focus  the  congregation's  attention  on  the  ideas  of  the 
text  and  thus  create  an  appropriate  emotional  response.  (Gardner,  1980) 

Also  in  contrast  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  the  Orthodox  liturgical  tradition 
does  not  include  a  “low  Mass"  or  a  service  without  singing.  Although  there  may  be  parts 
of  certain  services  that  do  not  use  ornamental  melodic  styles,  they  are  still  recited  on  a 
single  note.  (Gardner,  2000)  This  is  also  the  style  of  singing  that  occurs  in  prayer 
services  held  in  private  homes.  Regardless  of  whether  the  service  is  in  a  liturgical  setting 
or  private  home,  the  principle  remains  the  same:  “the  word  is  presented  in  an  appropriate 
musical  setting,  in  accordance  with  the  character  of  the  service  and  the  logical  content  of 
the  verbal  text.”  (Gardner,  2000) 

The  hymn  {pesnopeneye )  provides  the  bulk  of  the  liturgy  in  the  Orthodox 
tradition.  (Gardner,  1980)  According  to  the  character  of  their  devotional  and  didactic 
content,  it  is  possible  to  group  hymns  into  six  categories; 


1 )  Poetic  texts  that  offer  praise  to  God  (doxological  hymns)  or  that  present  prayers 
(devotional  hymns); 

2)  Hymns  of  a  dogmatic  nature,  which  express  key  points  of  Orthodox  doctrine; 

3  )  Hymns  that  describe  historical  events,  such  as  the  Hymn  of  the  Nativity  of  Christ. 

4)  Hymns  of  a  moralistic  nature,  which  speak  directly  to  the  listener  in  the  manner  of 
a  sung  sermon; 

5)  Hymns  of  a  contemplative  nature; 

6)  Hymns  that  accompany  liturgical  actions  and  relate  the  symbolic  meaning 
contained  in  those  actions. 
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Meaning  “sung  song,”  pesnopeneye  contain  the  entire  theological  teachings  of  the 
Orthodox  Church.  The  term  “hymn,”  an  imperfect  translation  of  the  Russian  term,  is  used 
by  western  sources  to  refer  to  any  piece  of  Orthodox  liturgical  singing.  For  the  purposes 
of  this  paper,  terms  such  as  chant  or  polyphony  will  be  substituted  where  appropriate. 
Russian  liturgical  hymns,  which  display  a  variety  of  liturgico-musical  forms,  are  inserted 
between  prayers  and  readings  in  the  Orthodox  service,  accompany  processions  of  the 
clergy,  and  are  interwoven  among  song  verses  in  an  established  order  and  in  accordance 
with  specific  rules.  (Gardner,  1980)  The  congregation  is  able  to  receive  the  essential 
doctrines  of  the  faith  merely  by  listening  to  the  hymns  and  the  readings,  thereby 
excluding  the  need  for  spoken  sermons.  (Gardner,  1980) 
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The  Development  of  Russian  Chant 


Because  the  Orthodox  Church  developed  its  style  of  liturgical  music  from  the 
Byzantine  tradition,  chant  remained  the  only  style  of  singing  permitted  There  was  (and 
still  is)  a  specific  set  of  rules  that  govern  the  order  and  style  of  performance  within  any 
given  service.  (Gardner,  2000)  For  the  purposes  of  this  paper,  a  simple  overview  of  the 
system  of  Byzantine  chant  will  be  sufficient. 

The  system  common  to  the  Roman  Catholic,  Russian,  and  other  Eastern  Orthodox 
churches  is  the  Oktoechos.  The  Oktoechos  has  eight  musical  modes  or  tones  from  which 
all  the  melodies  of  canonical  liturgical  singing  are  derived.  Most  liturgical  chants, 
whether  musically  notated  in  a  liturgical  book,  or  appearing  without  musical  notation,  are 
provided  with  the  tone  in  which  the  chant  is  to  be  sung,  (Gardner,  2000)  When  the 
liturgical  books  were  translated  from  Greek  to  Cyrillic  in  the  early  stages  of  the  formation 
of  the  Russian  Church,  the  designation  of  tones  remained  consistent  with  the  Oktoechos. 
There  is  still  much  research  to  be  done  on  the  tonal  and  structural  features  of  ancient 
Russian  chant  and  liturgical  singing.  However,  a  basic  comparison  can  be  drawn 
between  the  Byzantine  and  the  Gregorian  styles  of  chant.  Most  of  the  codification  of 
Gregorian  chant  occurred  before  the  separation  of  the  eastern  and  western  churches  in  the 
Great  Schism  of  1054,  resulting  in  a  fundamental  similarity  between  the  Byzantine  and 
Gregorian  structures.  (Gardner,  1980)  Once  the  separation  occurred,  eastern  and  western 
systems  developed  independently. 
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The  system  of  modes  (tones)  was  outlined  by  the  Carolingans  by  the  beginning  of 
the  ninth  century.  (Powers,  1980)  The  octenary  (eight-tone)  format  of  the  system  was 
likely  based  on  textual  considerations  rather  than  musical  ones.  Each  mode,  characterized 
by  the  dominance  of  one  note  as  tonic,  consists  of  a  number  of  motives  (i.e.  short  musical 
figures  or  groups  of  tones)  within  a  certain  scale  pattern.  (Powers,  1980)  Both  the 
Byzantine  and  western  chant  systems  have  the  four  finals  on  D,  E,  F,  and  G  with  an 
authentic  (higher-range)  form  and  a  plagal  (lower-range)  form  based  on  each  final.  (Leug, 
1980) 

The  difference  in  musical  relationships  between  authentic  tones  and  their  plagal 
counterparts  in  western  and  orthodox  chant  are  considered  significant.  In  the  Byzantine 
system  of  eight  tones,  adopted  by  the  Russian  church,  the  four  principle  modes  are 
organized  first,  followed  by  the  four  plagal  modes. 


Figure  1 . 1  Syllabic  psalm  tones  (14th  century)  set  to  a  lesser  doxology. 
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Although,  both  Gregorian  and  Byzantine  systems  follow  the  principle  of  mode 


pairings,  there  are  significant  differences: 


Byzantine  System 


Gregorian  System 


Tone  (Mode)  I,  Authentic 

Tone  (Mode)  2.  Authentic 

Tone  (Mode)  3.  Authentic 

Tone  (Mode)  4.  Authentic- 

Tone  (Mode)  5.  PlagalofL 

Tone  (Mode)  6.  Plagal  of  2. 

Tone  (Mode)  7.  Plagal  of  3. 

Tone  (Mode)  8.  Plagal  of  4. 


Hypo-Phrygian  (Plagal) 
Lydian  (Authentic) 


Dorian  (Authentic) 


Hypo-Dorian  (Plagal) 
Phrygian  (Authentic) 


Hypo-  Lydian  (Plagal) 
Mixolydian  (Authentic) 
Hypo-Mixolyd.  (Plagal) 


In  the  Byzantine  system,  the  pairing  between  the  authentic  and  plagal  modes  follows  the 
order  1-5,  2-6,  3-7,  and  4-8.  In  the  Gregorian  system,  the  pairing  order  is  simply  1-2,  3-4, 
5-6,  7-8.  In  the  Byzantine  system.  Tones  5,  6  and  8  are  designated  as  plagal  of  the  first, 
plagal  of  the  second,  and  plagal  of  the  fourth  respectively.  Although  the  Russian  system 
is  based  on  the  Byzantine  modal,  it  uses  only  the  numbers  to  designate  the  various  tones, 
not  the  terms  “authentic”  and  “plagal.” 

As  part  of  the  cultural  renaissance  that  took  place  after  the  defeat  of  the  Tatars, 
chants  in  the  church  began  to  reflect  a  desire  to  modify  the  melodies  first  learned  from 
Greek  singers  centuries  before.  (Morosan,  1991)  The  intricate,  virtuosic  improvisations 
on  the  basic  fabric  of  the  Byzantine  melodies  gave  birth  to  the  znamenny  chant.  There 
would  be  many  developments  in  the  znamenny  chant  in  the  following  centuries,  most 
notably  in  its  system  of  notation  and  the  composition  of  new  melodies.  These 
developments  would  continue  into  the  seventeenth  century,  when  the  znamenny  chant 
still  held  the  most  prominent  position  in  the  liturgical  chant  repertoire,  until  the  adoption 
of  western  Baroque  styles.  (Morosan,  1991) 
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The  Emergence  of  Polyphony 


Although  western-style  polyphony  did  not  appear  in  settings  of  Russian  liturgical 
music  until  the  seventeenth  century,  the  liturgy  did  have  a  style  of  performance  prior  to 
that  which  went  beyond  simple  monodic  settings.  Byzantine  music,  in  its  earlier  forms, 
had  two  primary  means  of  enhancing  or  augmenting  basic  monody.  The  first  was  called 
the  isocratema  or  “holding  note.”  (Cavamos,  1974)  In  this  style  of  performance,  the 
isocrats  (“holders  of  the  ison”  or  fundamental  tone)  held  a  drone  on  the  basic  tone  of  the 
mode  in  which  the  melody  was  being  sung.  This  practice,  whose  purpose  was  to  enrich 
and  augment  melodies,  dates  back  to  the  early  Christian  period.  (Cavamos,  1974) 

A  second  means  of  enriching  Byzantine  chant  was  anti  phony.  Two  choirs  were 
frequently  employed  by  churches  to  psalmodize  alternately.  This  was  intended  to  serve 
two  purposes: 

1)  To  provide  an  opportunity  for  each  group  of  singers  to  rest. 

2)  To  keep  the  congregation  in  a  state  of  inner  wakefulness  by  avoiding  the  sleep- 
conducive  monotony  of  continuously  hearing  the  same  voice  or  group  of  voices. 
(Cavamos,  21) 


The  Typikon  (book  of  rules)  prescribes  the  choral  styles  of  liturgical  performance  in  the 
Russian  Orthodox  Church.  (Gardner,  1980)  Of  importance  in  determining  these  styles 
are  the  structure  of  the  service  and  the  liturgical  function  of  the  music. 
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The  Typikon  describes  five  distinct  styles  of  choral  singing: 


1)  Antiphonal  style.  This  involves  two  choirs,  which  are  placed  at  the  right  and  left 
of  the  Icon  Screen  ( ikonostasis ).  The  two  choirs  sing  in  alternation:  first  the  right 
choir  sings  a  chant  or  verse  entirely,  then  the  left  choir  sings  the  next  verse  in  its 
entirety. 

2)  Epiphonal  cuid  hypophonal  style.  Epiphonal  style  refers  to  the  practice  of 
prefacing  each  verse  of  a  psalm  with  a  certain  unchanging  verse.  A  Hypophon  is 
an  unchanging  refrain  that  follows  a  psalm  verse.  Hypophons  can  have  two 
variations;  (a)  The  choir  sings  the  constant  refrain  to  verses  which  are 
psalmodized  by  a  single  reader;  this  may  be  done  by  only  the  right  or  left  choir  or 
by  both  in  alternation;  (b)  Both  refrain  and  verse  are  sung  chorally,  by  a  single 
choir  or  by  both  choirs  in  alternation. 

3)  Responsorial  style.  There  are  also  two  variations  in  this  style;  (a)  the  choir 
responds  by  singing  a  given  text  after  each  exclamation  of  the  celebrant;  only  one 
choir,  the  right  or  the  left,  or  the  entire  congregation  sings;  (b)  the  reader  chants  a 
series  of  verses  from  a  specific  psalm,  while  the  choir  responds  by  singing  the 
first  verse  intoned  by  the  reader.  This  response  is  sung  alternately  by  both  choirs 
in  between  each  new  verse. 

4)  Canonarchal  style.  This  style  can  best  be  described  as  singing  with  a  prompter. 
The  canonarch  intones  the  text  of  a  hymn,  phrase  after  phrase,  on  a  single  pitch, 
while  the  choir  repeats  each  phrase  in  a  more  elaborate  musical  setting.  .  This 


style  of  singing  has  been  closely  associated  with  monastic  singing,  and  remains  a 
widespread  practice  in  Russian  monasteries. 

5)  Hymn  style.  The  choir  sings  a  given  chant  from  beginning  to  end  without 

interruption.  Examples  include  the  Cherubic  Hymn  of  the  Divine  Liturgy,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  hymns  from  the  Liturgy  of  the  Faithful. 

It  was  in  the  fourteenth  century  that  folk  melodies  and  poems  began  to  become 
accepted  within  the  church.  Folk  poems  first  appeared  solely  in  the  line  of  the  cantor, 
who  was  accustomed  to  setting  the  mode  and  starting  pitch  for  the  choir.  This  folk 
influence  was  introduced  in  an  attempt  to  lure  more  people,  mainly  the  serfs,  away  from 
Polish  Catholicism,  which  still  had  a  stronghold  in  the  western  parts  of  the  country,  and 
into  the  welcoming  arms  of  Russian  Orthodoxy.  The  serfs,  uneducated  and  simple 
people,  were  eager  recruits  to  this  “new”  religion,  and  sang  with  great  enthusiasm. 

It  is  likely  that  these  serfs  incorporated  the  harmonies  of  their  own  folk  melodies  into  the 
chant  repertoire.  Their  harmonies  were  frequently  dissonant  with  seconds  and  tritones, 
which  would  contribute  to  the  development  of  later,  linear-based  polyphony.  Another 
quality  associated  with  folk  influence,  is  the  tradition  of  modal  fluctuation,  or 
peremennost.  (Dolskaya-Ackerly,  1993)  This  occurred  when  a  single  melody  would 
move  between  two  or  more  different  modes.  This  would  later  become  fluctuation 
between  major  and  minor  keys  in  Baroque  times. 

Due  to  the  puritanical  nature  of  the  church,  the  first  signs  of  polyphony  didn't 
appear  until  1551,  during  the  reign  of  Ivan  the  Terrible  (1533-1584).  Ivan,  who 
composed  music  himself,  was  known  as  a  patron  of  church  music.  In  1551,  the  Council 


of  a  Hundred  Chapters  (SioglaViy  sobor)  established  schools  with  mandatory  teaching  of 
grammar,  writing,  and  church  singing.  The  Council  also  officially  recognized  and 
permitted  sacred  polyphony.  (Morosan,  1991) 

The  texture  of  early  liturgical  polyphony  was  mainly  heterophonic.  It  consisted 
of  simultaneous  presentations  of  variations,  often  embellishments,  of  the  same  melody. 
(Morosan,  1991)  This  texture  was  similar  to  Russian  folk  polyphony,  variations  of  which 
occurred  in  several  ways: 

Counter-voiced,  in  which  melodic  deviations  were  related  to  the  basic 
melody  iii  both  pitch  and  rhythm. 

Linear  polyphony,  in  which  the  voices  contrasted  rhythmically. 

Chorda! polyphony,  in  which  the  beginnings  of  functional  divisions 
among  the  voices  were  evident. 

Polyphonic  forms  in  Russian  churches  followed  several  styles,  two  of  which  were  the 
znamenny  and  the  demestvenny.  The  znamenny  style  in  the  seventeenth  century,  was 
simple  in  its  melodic  content  and  based  generally  on  consonant  intervals: 


Figure  1.2 


Znamenny  Polyphony 


KOHeu  XVII  b.  /  late  17th  c. 


Dostoyno  yest  (“Grecheskoye”) 


It  Is  Truly  Fitting  (“Greek  Chant”) 


Dostoyno  yest,  yako  voistinu,  blazh'lti  T fa  Bogoroditsu, 
prisnoblazhennuyu  i  preheporochnuyu, 
i  Mater  Boga  nashego. 

Chestneyshuyu  Heruvfmov 
i  slavneyshuyu  Sez  sravneniya  Serafimov, 
bez  istleniya  Boga  Slova  rozhdshuyu, 
sushchuyu  Bogoroditsu  Tia  velichayem. 

-  hq  EoxcecmeeHHOu  JIumypzuu 


It  is  truly  fitting  to  bless  You,  O  Theotokos, 
ever-blessed  and  most  pure, 
and  the  Mother  of  our  God. 

More  honorable  than  the  Cherubim 
and  more  glorious  beyond  compare  than  the  Seraphim, 
without  defilement  You  gave  birth  to  God  the  Word; 
true  Theotokos,  we  magnify  You. 

—from  the  Divine  Liturgy 
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The  demestvenny  style  of  polyphony  referred  to  virtuoso  or  professional  singing.  It  was 
characterized  by  more  florid  part  writing  and  a  complex  polyphonic  character. 


Figure  1.3 


Demestvenny  Polyphony 
XVII  B.  /  17th  c. 


Ones  Hristos  v  Vitlcycmc  ra/.lulayetsia 

Dties  Hristos  v  VilTeyeme  razhdayetsta  ot  Devi; 

dnes  SeznachalnYy  nachiiuiyetsia. 

i  Slovo  voploshchayctsiu: 

sill  nebesmya  raduyutsi’a. 

i  zemlia  s  cheloveki  veselitsia; 

volsvi  Vladttsc  dart  pfinosiai; 

past'iriye  Rozhdennoinu  diviatsfa. 

MY  zhe  nepresianno  vopiyem: 
shiva  v  vYshnih  Bo»u.  i  na  zemli  mir. 
vo  chclovctsch  blagovolefiiye. 

-  Cmuxupa  ho  Pojtcdecmeo  Xpucmoeo 


Today  Christ  Is  Horn  in  Bethlehem 

Today  Ciirisi  is  born  in  Btfihlehem  of  a  virgin: 

loday  (lie  One  who  has  no  beginning  begins  io  be. 

and  the  Word  becomes. flesh; 

the  powers  of  heaven  rejoice. 

and  the  Earth  with  mankind  makes  merry: 

the  Magi  bring  the  Master  gifts; 

the  shepherds  arc  amazed  at  the  Newborn  One. 

And  we  cry  out  without  ceasing: 

"Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on  earth  peace, 
good  will  towards  men!" 

— Siichcron  for  ilie  Nativity  of  Christ 


Russia’s  native  polyphonic  heritage  was  dominated  by  linear,  rather  than  chordal 
thinking.  As  a  result,  there  was  a  “layering”  of  musical  ideas,  creating  a  richer, 
sometimes  discordant  texture.  (Dolskaya,  1995) 


With  the  obvious  exception  of  folk  influences,  various  liturgical  books  from  the 
earliest  times  to  modern  times  have  regulated  all  of  the  above  styles  of  writing.  Over  the 
centuries,  however,  certain  rules  cited  in  the  most  ancient  Typika  have  inevitably 
undergone  changes  as  liturgico-musical  traditions  changed.  (Gardner,  1980)  New  chants 
and  performance  styles  replaced  older  ones;  new  ways  of  grouping  chants  in  the  service 
have  developed;  textual,  melodic,  and  tonal  forms  have  changed,  as  has  the  musical 
organization  of  services.  Despite  the  changes  that  occurred  from  the  early  ages  to  the 
Baroque,  the  fundamental  principles  governing  musical  performance  in  the  liturgy 
remained  unchanged.  (Gardner,  2000) 

Even  though  western-style  polyphonic  singing  had  not  yet  reached  Russia,  the 
simultaneous  singing  of  more  than  one  melodic  line  was  familiar  and  the  use  of 
antiphonal  singing  was  common  within  liturgical  settings.  It  is  from  these  traditions  and 
the  importation  of  western  ideas  that  Russian  Baroque  polyphony  emerged,  and  it  is  this 
music  that  will  be  the  subject  of  the  rest  of  this  paper. 


The  Migration  of  the  Baroque  Style 


By  the  sixteenth  century  Russia  had  been  in  a  state  of  relative  isolation  from  the 
west  for  almost  five  hundred  years.  This  isolation,  a  result  of  the  Great  Schism  of  1054 
and  the  subsequent  domination  of  the  Tatars  from  Mongolia,  created  a  void  of  creativity 
in  the  arts.  As  a  result,  the  developments  classified  as  Baroque  that  were  occurring  in 
Western  Europe  from  1580  to  1750,  occurred  later  in  Russia.  It  is  probable  that  the 
western  Baroque  style  reached  Russia  through  a  cultural  migration  that  began  in  Rome. 
The  western  Baroque  style  spread  first  to  those  countries  that  were  economically  and 
politically  associated  with  Italy,  radiating  from  Rome  to  central  Europe  through  Venice, 
Ticino,  Tyrol,  Munich,  Prague  and  Vienna.  (Stanchfield,  1977)  It  then  spread  across  the 
Adriatic  Sea  to  Croatia,  primarily  to  the  stronghold  of  Dubrovnik,  and  from  Dubrovnik,  it 
headed  northward  to  Czechoslovakia  and  Poland  (Stanchfield,  1977) 

During  the  period  known  as  the  Time  of  Troubles  (1605-13),  Poland  was  in 
control  of  Moscow  and  much  of  the  Ukraine.  In  Kiev,  the  Orthodox  clergy  absorbed 
much  of  the  religious  and  cultural  traditions  of  the  west  (Stanchfield,  1977)  From  the 
Ukraine,  the  Baroque  style  migrated  to  White  Russia  (Byelorussia)  and  Great  Russia 
(Muscovy)  as  the  Ukraine  and  its  western-influenced  clergy  became  a  part  of  Russia  in 
1667.  (Stanchfield,  1977)  The  presence  of  western  Baroque  style  was  fully  evident  in 
Moscow  by  1680,  at  approximately  the  same  time  as  it  was  flourishing  in  central  Europe. 
(Bazin,  1968)  Russians  were  then  exposed  to  part-singing  in  the  western  manner. 
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The  Russians  did  not  immediately  embrace  this  western  style  of  part-singing.  The 
reaction  of  the  Russian  establishment  could  be  summed  up  by  the  words  of  Patriarch 
Germogen  of  Moscow,  who  said:  “The  singing  of  the  Latins  I  cannot  bear  to  hear!” 
(Morosan,  1995)  The  main  objection,  especially  by  the  conservative  “Old  Believers”, 
was  that  the  new  style  did  not  originate  within  the  Russian  Orthodox  tradition  and  could 
therefore  be  condemned  as  “Latin”  or  “heretical.”  (Morosan,  1991)  It  departed  from  the 
Russian  tradition  in  that  the  music  was  not  determined  solely  by  the  liturgical  text  but  had 
rather  acquired  an  independent  existence.  Despite  the  strong  condemnation  from 
conservative  groups  in  the  church,  the  western  style  received  approval  from  many  inside 
and  outside  the  church.  The  fight  between  fundamentalists  and  those  who  wished  to 
modernize  the  church  would  climax  later  during  the  Raskol  (schism)  of  1652. 
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Emperors’  Influence  on  Baroque  Developments 


Although  the  essential  elements  of  the  western  Baroque  were  established  in 
Moscow  around  1680  (Bazin,  1968),  western  ideas  in  architecture,  art  and  music  had 
been  influencing  Russian  culture  to  varying  degrees  since  the  defeat  of  the  Tatars.  In 
fact,  western  motives  and  themes  penetrated  the  most  sacred  art  of  iconography  during 
most  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries;  Kremlin  Cathedrals  were  built  or  rebuilt  by 
Italian  craftsmen  imported  by  Ivan  the  Terrible  (1533-1584).  (Florovsky,  1975)  Many 
Russians  wished  to  free  themselves  of  their  pagan  origins  and  looking  to  the  west  seemed 
to  be  the  solution  to  the  modernization  of  Mother  Russia. 

Russia  had  built  a  strong  feudal  system  that  had  lasted  many  centuries.  The 
aristocracy  owned  all  the  land,  and  the  serfs  brought  in  the  profits.  Although  the  Tatars 
had  changed  the  balance  of  power  in  this  system,  its  fundamental  structure  still  remained. 
At  the  top  of  the  hierarchy  was  the  Royal  Family,  headed  by  the  Emperor  (Tsar).  Next 
was  the  aristocracy,  followed  by  politicians  and  military  families,  with  the  serfs  rounding 
out  the  bottom  of  the  pile.  The  dependence  of  the  aristocracy  (landowners)  on  their  ruler 
for  guidance  is  well  documented.  (Bergamini,  1969)  From  mundane  issues  such  as 
fashion,  to  spiritual  concerns,  the  Emperor  easily  influenced  the  ruling  class.  Tsar  Alexis 
Michaelovitch  (reigned  1645-1676)  was  only  the  second  ruler  of  the  great  Romanov 
Dynasty,  which  would  head  Russia  for  three  hundred  years.  (Bergamini,  1969)  It  was 
during  his  reign  that  there  was  the  raskol  (Morosan,  1986),  another  schism  in  the  church, 
this  one  involving  the  church  in  Moscow. 
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From  the  Great  Schism  in  1054  until  the  mid-seventeenth  century,  the  Church 
enjoyed  a  great  deal  of  power  and  influence  in  Russia.  By  1652  the  climate  had  changed, 
however,  and  Patriarch  Nikon  attempted  to  institute  changes  to  modernize  the  Church  in 
Moscow.  (Stanchfield,  1977)  These  changes  were  strongly  opposed  by  Archpriest 
Avvakium  and  his  followers  -  the  “Old  Believers.”  (Stanchfield,  1977)  Due  in  part  to  the 
influence  of  Tsar  Alexis,  the  changes  were  instituted.  Some  of  the  results  of  these 
changes,  which  were  made  mainly  in  the  areas  of  liturgical  text  and  ritual,  were  that  the 
Emperor  became  stronger,  the  church  became  weaker  and  more  secularized,  and  the  role 
of  the  clergy  became  subordinated  to  that  of  the  state.  (Stanchfield,  1977) 

Although  weakened,  the  clergy  had  not  lost  all  of  its  power,  and  as  part  of  the 
puritan  reaction  to  the  changes,  the  Old  Believers  advised  Tsar  Alexis  to  expel  all  the 
foreigners  in  Moscow.  (Bergamini,  1969)  Instead  of  expelling  them,  Alexis  had  them 
confined  to  an  area  in  southeast  Moscow.  The  Germans,  who  were  greater  in  number 
than  the  Italians,  overflowed  their  boundaries,  and  their  influence  reached  the  court.  As  a 
result  Alexis  developed  a  passion  for  gilded  carriages,  brass  bands  and  mechanical  toys 
for  his  children.  (Bergamini,  1969) 

During  Alexis’  reign,  there  began  to  be  a  notable  mixture  of  old  and  new 
influences  at  court,  notably  in  the  realm  of  music.  Although  he  was  not  the  first  Tsar  to 
bring  western  artists  into  his  court,  the  western  influences  in  music  are  first  documented 
during  his  reign.  It  was  in  1652  that  Alexis  officially  welcomed  western-influenced 
Ukrainian  musicians  to  his  court.  (Dolskaya-Ackerly,  1993)  Music  became  an  essential 
feature  of  the  great  banquets.  Polyphonic  singing  and  instrumental  performances 
mingled  with  Russian  forms  of  chant.  About  this  strange  combination  an  English 


observer  noted  the  resulting  cacophony  to  being  like  “a  flight  of  screech  owls,  a  nest  of 
jackdaws,  a  pack  of  hungry  wolves,  seven  hogs  on  a  windy  day,  and  as  many  cats.” 
(Bergamini,  1969) 

As  mentioned  earlier,  aristocratic  families  moved  in  the  same  social  circles  as  the 
Tsar,  and  they  were  therefore  strongly  influenced  by  his  tastes  in  western  art,  language 
and  music.  For  example,  the  Stroganovy  family  of  industrialists  employed  choirs  that 
sang  in  both  traditional  Russian  and  in  the  new  western-based  styles.  (Dolskaya-Ackerly, 
1993)  The  new  style  of  singing,  known  as  partesnoe  penie  (part-singing),  was  not 
limited  to  private  performances,  but  was  present  in  churches  as  well.  Dolskaya-Ackerly 
notes:  “thus  polyphonic  compositions  in  the  inherently  linear  style  coexisted  with  chant 
harmonizations  that  were  more  homophonic  in  nature.” 

Peter  the  Great  (reigned  1682-1725)  also  had  a  keen  appreciation  for  all  things 
western,  but  in  the  active  importation  of  things  western,  he  exceeded  Alexis  in  practice. 
Cited  by  many  as  the  sole  inspiration  for  the  Russian  Baroque,  Peter  in  fact  merely 
accelerated  the  advances  already  taking  place.  Perhaps  he  is  credited  with  this 
development  because  he  studied  abroad,  the  first  Tsar  to  do  so.  Only  ten  years  old  at  the 
time  he  became  Tsar,  Peter  did  not  go  to  Versailles  to  study  French  art  and  literature  until 
1717,  some  forty  years  after  the  western  baroque  style  in  most  of  the  arts  had  reached 
Russia.  (Stanchfield,  1977)  This  does  not  diminish  the  enormous  westernization  plan  that 
Peter  the  Great  instituted  during  his  reign,  which  strongly  contributed  to  the  infusion  of 
the  western  Baroque  style  within  Russia. 

Peter  the  Great  is  best  known  for  his  building  of  a  new  Russian  capital  -  St. 
Petersburg,  For  many,  this  was  the  epitamy  of  western  influence  in  Russia.  Under 
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Peter's  careful  scrutiny,  the  new  capital  was  built  on  a  geographical  plan  modeled  after 
Versailles,  The  city  greatly  resembled  Amsterdam  in  appearance,  it's  architecture  being 
“European  and  baroque."  (Bazin,  1968) 

The  role  that  Russia's  powerful  leaders  played  in  the  westernization  of  Russia 
cannot  be  overlooked.  Many  have  viewed  Peter  the  Great  as  the  true  importer  of  the 
Baroque  to  Russia.  However,  he  simply  continued  a  development  that  had  started  with 
Ivan  the  Terrible,  and  was  significantly  advanced  during  Tsar  Alexei  Michaelovitch's 
reign.  Indeed,  it  is  under  Tsar  Alexei's  reign  that  the  most  important  events  in  the 
westernization  of  Russian  church  music  occurred.  In  fact,  the  most  significant  date  in 
Russia's  music  history  occurs  during  his  reign;  in  1652  Patriarch  Nikon  introduced 
changes  in  liturgical  text  and  ritual  (Stanchfield,  1977)  and  Tsar  Alexei  officially 
welcomed  Ukrainian  musicians  to  his  court,  (Dolskaya-Ackerly,  1993)  Another 
significant  development  occurred  in  the  same  year:  theorist  and  composer  Nikolai 
Diletsky  completed  his  treatise  Idea  grammatiki  musikiiskoi  (An  Idea  of  Musical 
Grammar),  (Dolskaya-Ackerly,  1993) 


Nikolai  Diietsky’s  Idea  Grammatiki  musikiiskoi 


From  the  defeat  of  the  Tatars,  through  the  reigns  of  Tsars  Ivan  the  Terrible  and 
Alexei  Michaelovitch,  there  had  been  significant  cultural  borrowing  from  the  west. 

Many  researchers  in  the  field  of  Russian  church  music  believe  that  the  Baroque  era  was 
dominated  by  western  influences,  to  the  exclusion  of  Russian  traditions.  Diietsky’s 
treatise  of  1652  is  particularly  important  since  he  focused  not  only  on  western  forms  of 
composition,  but  also  on  traditional  Russian  forms  with  which  they  were  integrated.  An 
overview  of  the  general  content  of  this  treatise  will  be  provided,  as  well  as  further  details 
concerning  choral  composition  rules,  antiphonal  styles  and  rules  of  imitation. 

The  Lviv  manuscript  of  Idea  Grammatiki  Musikiiskoi  was  written  in  1 723  in  the 
Ukrainian  script.  The  text  includes  phrases  in  Latin,  and  some  pages  from  S.  Polotsky’s 
book  “The  Rod”  concerning  clerical -musical  polemics  in  Muscovy.  At  ninety-four  pages 
in  length,  the  manuscript  has  illustrated  schemes  and  numerous  musical  examples  taken 
from  the  compositions  of  Diletsky  and  his  contemporaries. 

The  treatise  is  divided  into  six  sections  and  includes  a  conclusion.  Each  section  is 
devoted  to  specific  areas  of  music  composition,  instruction  or  performance  practice  as 
follows: 


I.  O  Musiki  (On  Music)  This  section  is  devoted  to  a  general  aesthetic 

definition  of  music,  including  the  nature  of  its 
sounds. 


II.  O  Konkordantsey 

(On  Concordances) 


III.  Pervaya  regula 

(Compositional  Rules) 


IV.  Chast  Chyetvertaya 
(“Fourth  part”) 


V.  O  Konirapunktal 

(On  Counterpoint) 


Diletsky  gives  an  account  of  the  basis  of 
solmisation  and  harmony,  including  the  building  of 
triads.  He  also  includes  a  discussion  of 
consonances  and  addresses  the  leading  note  in 
cadences. 

Here,  Diletsky  covers  western  styles  of 
composing  choral  music,  mainly  addressing  rules  of 
imitation. 

This  is  a  large  section  in  which  Diletsky 
continues  with  compositional  practices.  Included  in 
the  section  are;  ascending  and  descending  imitation, 
step  sequences,  canons  for  two  choirs,  the 
subjugation  of  thematic  material  to  rhythmic,  tonal 
and  textural  transformations,  as  well  as  the  use  of 
the  “cantus  firmus”  in  both  Church  and  secular 
music. 

In  this  section,  Diletsky  deals  with  “limping” 
imitation,  distinguished  by  the  fact  that  the  rhythm 
does  not  coincide  with  the  notes  of  the  imitating 
voices. 


VI.  O  Richah  zapomnyaley  mnoyou  Here  he  covers  the  origin  of  music,  the 

(Additions  to  discussions  development  of  musical  practice  and  theory, 
addressed  earlier)  and  the  mission  of  the  musician-teacher. 


The  “Conclusion”  is  largely  dedicated  to  the  teaching  of  children.  There  is  much  advice 
given  about  the  use  of  visual  methods,  the  preservation  and  development  of  children’s 
voices,  and  singing  in  an  ensemble.  Due  to  the  focus  on  western  and  Russian  styles  of 
composition,  it  is  sections  two,  three  and  four  that  will  receive  attention  in  this  paper. 

In  the  second  section  a  description  of  the  basis  of  solmisation  and  harmony  is 
given.  Diletsky  provides  the  patterns  for  building  triads  in  root  position  and  first 
inversions.  It  is  on  pages  9  to  1 1  that  Diletsky  shows  how  to  build  both  major  and  minor 
triads.  As  examples,  he  uses  triads  built  on  C,  A,  B,  D,  E,  F,  and  G.  He  also  devotes 
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time  and  attention  in  this  section  to  mastering  the  leading  note  in  cadences,  providing 
several  examples  including  the  following  found  on  page  1 1. 


Micm  Tenn  Cj'.c  —  .ut  uo.nO/KHTb  i  uoTonaTb  Tan  oo^jii  ncro  —  icorAa  KBACimjji  u  oacv  oiioacT  3  jil 
Figure  1.4  u>pn  E  na  A: 


3  p  It 

Aie3itca  Dis  —  Mi  Mieui  uoTooaTb  i  noK.aa.naTb  TaK  we,  Korn;a  b  6aci  itaseHuin  SimacT  a  .aiiepn  H  na  E, 

nanpiiKJiafl 


In  addressing  consonances  and  dissonances,  he  refers  mainly  to  specific  intervals 
and  parallelism.  The  closest  English  translation  of  the  Ukrainian  term  for  consonance  is 
“proper.”  It  would  seem,  then,  that  the  translation  of  the  term  for  dissonance  would  be 
“improper.”  The  “proper”  intervals  defined  by  Diletsky  were  the  third  and  the  fifth. 
(Folio,  XVIII)  One  can  assume  that  he  felt  the  triad  to  be  the  most  consonant  form  of 
harmony.  He  lists  the  sixth,  fourth,  seventh,  and  second  (in  that  order)  as  being 
“improper”  intervals.  This  section  of  the  treatise  clearly  illustrates  the  infusion  of 
western-based  triadic  harmony  into  Russia’s  parallel -based  linear  polyphony. 

Of  particular  interest  in  the  second  section  is  the  part  Diletsky  devotes  to 
“Disposition”.  (Folio,  XV)  In  this  section  two  topics  are  addressed;  general  rules  of 
setting  text,  and  the  juxtaposition  of  small  ensemble  groupings  and  tutti  groupings  in 
large  choral  works.  In  his  discussion  of  the  alternation  of  small  and  large  ensembles,  the 
text  of  Slava...  Yedinorodni  Sine  (Glory...  Only  begotten  Son)  is  used  as  an  example.  He 


is  quite  specific  in  indicating  which  parts  of  the  text  should  use  small  ensemble,  and 
which  parts  should  be  for  tutti. 


Diletsky  “Slava  ”  Text  Declamation  (Folio,  XV) 


1 .  I  izvoliviy  (and  didst  will  for  our  salvation) 

2.  voploiiiisya  (to  be  incarnate  of  the  Holy  Theotokos) 

3.  1  prisno  dyevoy  Maria  (and  ever  Virgin  Mary) 

4.  raspniysia  zhe  (and  wast  crucified,  O  Christ  God) 

5.  smertio  (trampling  down  death  by  death) 

6.  sviaiiya  iroytsi  (who  art  one  of  the  holy  trinity) 

7.  sposlavliayemiy  Otsu  (glorified  with  the  Father  and 

the  Holy  Spirit) 


tutti 

small  ensemble 
tutti 

small  ensemble 
tutti 

small  ensemble 
tutti 


By  making  reference  to  specific  textual  performance  practice,  Diletsky  reveals  his 
dedication  to  the  Orthodox  tradition  of  text-based  liturgical  music.  Despite  his  specific 
suggestions  concerning  the  appropriate  setting  for  each  part  of  the  text,  he  also  suggests 
that  each  composer  should  set  the  words  according  to  his  own  musical  ear.  (Folio,  XV) 
In  the  next  section  of  this  paper,  Vasily  Titov's  setting  of  the  Slava.  Yedinorodni  Sine 
text  will  be  compared  to  Diletsky’ s  suggestions. 

Still  in  his  “Disposition,”  Diletsky  advocates  the  practice  of  “Concertizing”  (the 
opposition  -  imitation)  of  separate  voices  and  their  juxtaposition  with  the  massive  sound 
of  the  choral  tutti.  In  doing  this,  he  was  attempting  to  encourage  the  continuation  of 
traditions  from  which  Russian  church  music  came.  The  singing  by  the  small  ensemble 
reflected  the  role  of  the  cantor,  typical  in  the  Byzantine-based  tradition.  The  singing  by 
the  large  ensemble  reflected  the  response  sung  by  the  congregation. 
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The  second  topic  that  Diletsky  addresses  in  his  “Disposition"  section  is  how  one 
may  set  text  when  composing  a  large-scale  choral  work.  He  describes  what  is  almost  a 
mathematical  formula.  He  suggests  that  one  should  count  the  textual  syllables  so  that  one 
would  write  a  sufficient  number  of  notes  for  each  of  the  vocal  lines  in  the  composition. 
(Folio,  XV)  Once  again,  Diletskii  uses  the  text  Glory...  Only  begotten  Son  to  illustrate  his 
example. 


Figure  1.5 
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In  the  treatise,  Diletsky  does  not  provide  text  underlay  for  this  example.  However,  if  one 
follows  the  formula  and  textual  examples  provided  in  his  treatise,  one  arrives  at  the  text 
underlay  provided  by  this  author. 


Figure  1.6 
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Sproslavliayemiy  Ottsu  I  Sviatomu  Duhu,  spasi  nasf  spasi  nas. 
(glorified  with  the  Father  and  the  holy  Spirit,  save  us,  save  us.) 


Due  to  the  limited  space  available,  only  portions  of  Diletsky’ s  example  have  been  set 
above.  It  will  be  noticed  that  after  the  first  melodic  phrase,  each  consecutive  voice  has  a 
differing  number  of  notes  and  corresponding  syllables.  There  is  a  certain  amount  of 
manipulation  required  to  have  the  text  fit  the  rhythm  provided  by  Diletsky.  However,  all 
parts  can  easily  arrive  together  on  the  final  statement  of  spas  i  nas.  It  would  seem  that  the 
textual  rhythm  is  meant  to  determine  the  melodic  rhythm.  One  can  deduce  that  Diletsky 
is  permitting  one  to  insert  text  after  the  music  has  already  been  composed.  In  fact,  later  in 
his  treatise,  Diletsky  advocates  that  the  melodies  should  be  composed  before  the  text  is 
applied.  He  refers  to  this  as  “non  textual  inspiration/'  (Folio,  XXXIII)  He  believes  that 
this  practice  is  useful  because  violins  and  other  instalments  can  also  utilize  these 
melodies  when  voices  are  not  being  used.  This  practice  is  in  opposition  to  the  tradition  of 
text-based  compositions;  however,  given  the  importance  of  instrumental  music  in 
European  Baroque  developments,  and  the  impact  of  western  influence  being  felt  at  this 
time  in  Russia,  this  is  not  surprising. 


In  the  third  section  of  Musika  Grammatiki,  Diletsky  addresses pen’aya  regula  - 
the  rules  of  utmost  importance.  (Folio,  XVII)  The  most  significant  part  of  this  text 
addresses  the  rules  of  imitation.  Imitation  was  fundamental  to  the  structure  of 
seventeenth-century  Russian  polyphony.  In  the  imitation  of  parts,  he  advocates  bass 
imitating  bass  at  the  unison,  and  descant  imitating  descant,  also  at  the  unison.  The 
following  four-part  writing  is  really  a  two-part  canon,  a  typical  style  at  that  time,  which 
he  addresses  further  in  the  fourth  section  of  his  treatise. 


Figure  1.7 
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Imitation  at  the  unison  is  especially  noticeable  in  eight-part  motets  when  the  bass  line 
descends  in  fifths,  or  when  chorus  follows  chorus.  This  is  illustrated  on  the  following 
page  in  Vasily  Titov’s  eight-part  setting  of  “o  Virgin  Unwedded”  (mm  23-26). 


Figure  1.8 


Diletsky  does  not  limit  his  discussion  of  imitation  to  the  unison,  but  includes  imitation  at 
the  fifth  as  an  acceptable  technique,  and  provides  several  examples.  Finally,  he  states 
that  ascents  or  descents  in  fifths  are  linearly  important  intervals  for  melodic  progressions. 
(Folio,  XVII)  In  the  upper  voices,  they  can  be  used  to  outline  triadic  figures,  while  in  the 
bass  voice,  the  fifth  serves  an  important  harmonic  function.  This  is  an  obvious  reference 
to  the  prevalence  of  the  dominant-tonic  relationship  so  important  in  western-based  music. 
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In  section  four  of  Idea  Grammatiki  Musikiiskoi,  the  topics  of  the  cantus  firmus 
and  cadences  are  addressed.  Diletsky  discusses  the  treatment  of  a  drone  by  first  defining 
it  as  the  bass  part  holding  a  note  for  many  measures.  He  indicates  that  the  drone  note 
may  change  by  moving  up  or  down  by  the  interval  of  a  fifth  or  a  sixth.  Above  this,  the 
other  voices  sing  in  canon  or  in  parallel  thirds  or  fifths.  (Folio,  XVIII)  In  his  statement, 
we  see  evidence  of  the  importance  of  parallelism  in  Russian  compositional  practice.  This 
combination  of  a  drone  voice  and  melodic  voices  is  an  extension  of  the  ancient 
isocratema. 

Diletsky’ s  discussion  of  cadences  revolves  completely  around  authentic  (V-I)  and 
plagal  (IV-I)  cadences.  Earlier  in  the  work  (Folio  XV),  he  states; 

About  the  end,  and  the  middle  within  them  (choral  concertos), 
and  how  to  end  it,  watch  carefully  in-as-much  as  finis 
Coronat  opus  (the  end  glorifies  the  work). 

He  gives  several  examples  of  acceptable  cadences,  most  of  which  are  authentic  cadences; 
only  one  example  is  a  plagal  cadence.  He  does  also  recognize  the  use  of  deceptive 
cadences  in  middle  sections  of  choral  works,  and  gives  one  or  two  examples.  (Folio, 
XXXI)  Finally,  Diletsky  suggests  that  any  change  in  key  must  be  related  to  the  original 
key.  (Folio,  XXXI) 

The  rules  that  Nikolai  Diletsky  outlines  in  his  Idea  Grammatiki  Musikiiskoi 
illustrate  the  fundamental  principles  governing  the  composition  of  Baroque  vocal  music 
in  seventeenth-century  Russia.  The  combination  of  traditional  Russian  polyphony  and 
the  new  western  style  are  clearly  demonstrated  in  the  works  of  one  of  Diletsky’ s 
contemporaries,  Vasily  Titov. 


Vasily  Titov 


There  are  many  composers  who  are  associated  with  the  new  Baroque  musical 
style  that  emerged  in  Moscow  during  the  second  half  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
(Dolskaya-Ackerly,  1993)  Among  them  are  N.  Kalashnikov,  N.  Bavykin,  S.  Beliiaev,  V. 
Vinogradov  and  V.  Titov.  Most  of  their  work  still  remains  in  manuscript  form.  It  would 
seem  that  of  all  these  composers,  the  only  one  whose  work  has  been  transcribed  and 
made  available  in  the  west  is  Vasily  Titov  (c.  1650-c.  1715).  (Dolskaya,  1995) 

There  is  little  biographical  information  available  for  Titov.  He  became  a  singer  in 
Tsar  Fedor’s  Gosudarevy  Pevchie  Diaki  (The  Tsar’s  Singers),  where  he  quickly  rose  in 
rank  as  both  singer  and  composer.  Sometime  after  1696,  Titov  became  a  choir  director  at 
a  church  in  the  Kremlin  and  took  a  post  as  head  of  a  music  school  in  Moscow.  (Dolskaya- 
Ackerly,  1993) 

Titov  was  one  of  the  many  Muscovite  composers  already  composing  in  the  new 
style  prior  to  the  arrival  of  the  celebrated  theorist  and  composer  Nikolai  Diletsky  from 
Kiev  in  the  late  1670s.  Titov  wrote  more  than  200  vocal  compositions,  including 
complete  polyphonic  settings  of  the  Divine  Services  and  many  concertos  for  the  various 
feasts  of  the  church  calendar  year.  (Dolskaya-Ackerly,  1993)  His  works  range  from 
small-scale  compositions  for  three  voices  to  large  choral  works  for  eight,  twelve  and 
twenty-four  voices.  He  also  wrote  an  eight-voice  setting  of  a  service  based  entirely  on 
the  znamenny  chant.  The  characteristics  of  this  style  of  chant  remained  an  influential 
element  in  many  of  his  compositions.  (Protopopov  cited  in  Dolskaya-Ackerly,  1993) 


Titov  was  well  acquainted  with  Nikolai  Diletsky’s  treatise  and  is  believed  to  have 
been  one  of  his  followers.  (Protopopov  cited  in  Dolskaya-Ackerly,  1993)  A  brief 
examination  of  Titov’s  setting  of  Glory...  Only  begotten  Son  provides  an  interesting  look 
at  his  dedication  to  the  principles  laid  out  in  Idea  Grammatiki  Musikiiskoi.  Below  is 
Titov’s  text  declamation  chart,  which  can  be  compared  to  Diletsky’s  suggestions. 


Text 

Titov  Voicing 

Diletsky  Voicing 

1. 

I  izvoliviy 

small  ensemble  (men) 

tutti 

2. 

Mnnlntifitrvsj 

alternates  between  small  ensemble/tutti 

small  ensemble 

3. 

I  prisno  dyevoy  Maria 

tutti 

tutti 

4. 

raspniysia  zhe 

small  ensemble 

small  ensemble 

£ 

J. 

smertiyu 

tutti 

tutti 

6. 

sviaiiya  troytsi 

tutti 

smali  ensemble 

7. 

sproslavliayemiy  Otsu 

alternates  between  small  ensemble/tutti 

tutti 

In  those  sections  where  Titov  alternates  between  the  small  and  large  ensemble,  the  text 
and  music  are  first  sung  by  the  smaller  group  of  voices  and  then  are  repeated  immediately 
by  the  tutti  voices,  (see  mm.  27-31,  mm  57-61  in  appendix)  The  comparison  reveals  that 
Titov  has  been  only  partially  faithful  to  Diletsky’s  model.  Diletsky  wished  the  first 
section  of  text  (/  izvoliviy)  to  be  performed  by  tutti  voices,  but  Titov  has  used  a  small 
ensemble  of  male  voices.  In  fact,  as  can  be  seen  above,  Titov  set  only  the  third,  fourth, 
and  fifth  sections  of  text  as  recommended  by  Diletsky.  However,  Diletsky  did  leave 
room  for  creative  freedom  by  the  composer,  stressing  the  importance  of  some  form  of 
alternation  between  small  ensemble  and  tutti  sections,  Titov  was  faithful  to  those 
instructions. 


On  the  topic  of  imitation,  Diletsky  advocated  same-voice  imitation  first  at  the 
unison,  or  at  the  fifth.  In  Titov’s  Glory,.,  Only  begotten  Son,  we  see  clear  evidence  of 
this,  beginning  with  the  three  bass  parts.  In  measure  4,  Bass  1  begins  the  melody  with  the 
pitches  G  to  C;  this  is  followed  in  measure  5  by  the  Bass  2  who  imitates  it  a  fifth  lower 
(C  to  F).  The  Bass  3  part  then  enters  two  beats  later  in  imitation  another  fifth  lower  (F  to 
C).  Imitation  at  the  unison  occurs  in  the  tenor  voices  later  in  the  piece  (see  mm.  41  and 
42). 

In  terms  of  his  use  of  cadences,  Titov  seems  to  be  entirely  faithful  to  the  rules  laid 
out  by  Diletsky,  In  his  Idea  Grammatiki  Musikiiskoi,  he  focused  on  the  authentic  and 
plagal  cadences  as  being  acceptable  and  correct.  Throughout  his  Glory...  Only  Begotten 
Son ,  Titov  uses  only  the  authentic  cadences,  (see  appendix)  For  his  final  cadence  he 
makes  use  of  the  Picardy  third. 

As  with  most  of  the  successful  theorists  and  composers  of  the  time,  Titov’s 
compositions  show  a  mastery'  of  the  imported  techniques  of  harmony  and  cadence.  His 
music  also  reflects  his  desire  to  preserve  the  traditions  of  the  Russian  musical  heritage  in 
his  own  compositions.  One  of  these  traditions,  dating  back  to  Byzantine  forms,  was  the 
use  of  antiphony.  Many  of  his  large-scale  works,  including  G  lory...  Only  Begotten  Son , 
are  in  a  texture  which  implies  antiphony.  In  this  work,  he  frequently  groups  his  voice 
parts  so  that  Soprano  1,  Alto  1,  Tenor  1  and  Bass  1  enter  at  the  same  time  on  the  same 
text.  This  is  followed  by  the  grouping  of  Soprano  2,  Alto  2,  Tenor  2  and  Bass  2  in 
imitation,  which  in  turn  is  followed,  by  the  grouping  of  the  third  of  each  voice  part. 
Although  Titov  writes  imitative  entries  as  described  above,  he  has  not  conceived 
independent  “choirs,”  so  he  changes  voice  groupings  throughout  the  work,  making  it 
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impossible  to  place  these  groupings  in  different  parts  of  the  church.  (Vladyshevskaia 
cited  in  Dolskaya-Ackerly,  1993)  His  voice  groupings,  however,  result  in  an  implied 
antiphony  which  echoes  the  early  performance  style  used  from  Byzantine  times  until  the 
seventeenth  century. 

Another  way  that  Titov  demonstrates  his  reverence  for  earlier  times,  aside  from 
his  use  of  implied  antiphony  and  znamenny  chant  as  a  compositional  element,  is  his  use 
of  major/minor  fluctuation,  commonly  known  as peremennost.  (Dolskaya-Ackerly,  1993) 
This  has  its  roots  in  the  chant  repertory  as  well  as  in  folk  music  (Keldysh  cited  in 
Dolskaya-Ackerly,  1993).  We  see  examples  of  these  fluctuations  in  measures  8  tol  1  of 
Titov’s  Glory...  Only  Begotten  Son ,  where  he  moves  several  times  between  G  major  and  g 
minor,  before  cadencing  on  g  minor,  (see  appendix) 

Vasily  Titov  was  a  composer  well  trained  in  the  new  Baroque  style,  yet  dedicated 
to  the  preservation  of  Russian  musical  tradition.  As  such,  he  is  a  fine  representative  of 
the  Russian  Baroque,  a  musical  style  that  was  strongly  influenced  by  musical 
developments  in  the  west.  Considered  to  be  one  of  the  masters  of  Russian  choral 
composition,  Titov  is  credited  with  contributing  to  the  foundations  of  the  rich,  sonorous 
style  that  was  to  become  the  choral  tradition  so  unique  to  Russia, 


Conclusion 


The  Russian  Baroque  was  a  time  of  upheaval  within  the  realm  of  church  music, 
Prior  to  this  time,  the  development  of  the  Russian  style  of  music  was  unchallenged  by 
any  foreign  influence.  Eventually,  however,  western  influence  migrated  eastward  to 
Russia,  and  through  the  encouragement  of  her  Tsars,  western  homophony  and 
counterpoint  became  important  styles  of  composition  adopted  to  varying  degrees  by 
Russian  composers. 

It  is  the  combination  of  the  presence  of  foreign  musicians  at  the  Imperial  Court, 
an  upheaval  in  the  church,  and  the  writing  of  an  important  treatise  on  music,  that  would 
set  the  year  1652  as  the  dividing  point  between  two  epochs  in  the  history  of  Russian 
liturgical  singing,  (Gardner,  1980)  The  first  epoch  can  be  characterized  as  being  mainly 
devoid  of  western  influence.  In  the  earlier  centuries,  from  the  establishment  of 
Christianity  in  Russia  through  the  Tatar  occupation,  chant  forms  dominated  liturgical 
singing.  Although  first  developed  during  the  Tatar  occupation,  the  znamenny  chant 
would  see  its  own  renaissance  after  the  defeat  of  the  Mongols. 

Polyphony  developed  in  Russia  first  in  the  anti  phonal  performances  of  Byzantine 
chant.  It  continued  to  develop  through  more  virtuosic  styles  of  chant,  and  was  furthered 
by  the  inclusion  of  folk  poems  and  singing  within  the  Orthodox  Church.  Eventually, 
znamenny  styles  of  polyphony  were  composed  until  the  church  officially  sanctioned 
sacred  polyphony  in  1551.  From  this  point,  the  Russian  liturgical  singing  would  flourish 
as  a  linear  and  text-based  style,  with  characteristic  dissonances. 
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The  second  epoch  in  the  history  of  Russian  liturgical  singing  can  be  characterized 
as  a  period  exhibiting  western  influence.  The  events  of  1652  lead  to  an  explosion  of 
Russian  compositions  that  adopted  western  styles.  In  a  short  time,  composers  learned  the 
triad-based  system  of  harmony  and  the  rules  of  authentic  and  plagal  cadences.  The 
fundamental  skills  in  contrapuntal  techniques  were  also  learned  for  application  in  their 
new  compositions. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  Russia  had  been  developing  her  own  system  of 
liturgical  music  prior  to  1652.  During  the  development  of  znamenny  chant  and 
polyphonic  forms,  church  singing  remained  faithful  to  the  original  doctrines  of  text-based 
music.  Performance  practices,  such  as  the  placement  of  various  chants  within  the 
services  and  the  use  of  antiphony,  remained  a  constant.  When  the  Baroque  style  reached 
Russia,  composers  did  not  suddenly  throw  out  all  they  had  known  in  order  to  mimic  those 
in  the  west,  nor  did  the  function  of  music  change  within  the  church.  While  adopting 
western  techniques,  Russian  composers  remained  faithful  to  the  richly  textured,  sonorous 
style  of  traditional  Russian  linear  polyphony.  In  effect,  Baroque  music  in  Russia 
represented  the  courting  and  marriage  of  Western  European  and  Russian  styles. 
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Slava...  Yedinorodniy  Sine 
(Glory ...Only  begotten  Son) 

Vasily  Titov  (ca.  1650-1715) 
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Nq  1.  CjiaBa...  EflHHopoflHbm  Cbrne 


Slava  ...  YedinorodnYy  Stne 


Glory  ...  Only  begotten  Son 
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